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THE Guardian, the Boston co-operative organ, boasts of 
a co-operative society in Massachusetts which has been in 
existence for forty years. The association in question has 
a membership of 85 persons. Last year its income was 
$413 and it paid for losses and claims $201. The Associa- 
tion is a diminutive trade organization with no speculative 
tendencies, and so far as we can see from the reports made 
to the insurance department, it pays its claims not by as- 
sessment, but with the sums realized from membership 
fees and annual dues. So that this organization, which 
has been doing business on the very small scale shown 
above, is actually no co-operative, but comes nearer the 
ideal English Friendly Society that the American co-opera- 
tives claim relationship to than any other organization we 
know of. At all events, the co-operatives can gain no glory 
by flaunting the banner of this little society to hide the 
early graves of assessment societies in general. 





IN a Southern city recently a fire occurred under cir- 
cumstances that led to the suspicion that a person inter- 
ested in the insurance had purposely started it. The evi- 
dence against him was of such a nature that he surrendered 
his policies to the insuring companies, and by so doing was 
permitted to escape criminal prosecution. On the face of 
this statement, as telegraphed to the press, it looks very 
much as though the underwriters had compounded a felony, 
and thus made themselves liable to prosecution. We pre- 
sume, however, that while the evidence against the insured 
left no doubt of his guilt it still was not sufficient to satisfy 
a jury or to warrant his prosecution. It would certainly 
be very singular if the insurance companies permitted an 
incendiary whom they could convict to escape, especially 
at this time, when the complaints regarding incendiary 
fires are louder than ever. The surest way to put a stop 
to incendiarism is the prompt and severe punishment of 
incendiaries. 





IN our issue of last week we printed a peculiar adjust- 
ment of a loss that occurred in Minneapolis, which a cor- 
respondent in that city sent us. The fire occurred in the 





Syndicate Block, the insured claiming $129,000 damages on 
a total loss; the insurance was. $97,000, and the committee 
of underwriters that had the matter in charge adjusted the 
loss at $80,699. Much dissatisfaction was expressed at 
this result, and the Board of Trade has had the matter un- 
der discussion, during which some pretty hard things were 
said about the underwriters. Finally a resolution was 
adopted endorsing the gentlemen who sustained the loss, 
and denouncing as malicious the intimations that had 
found circulation to the effect that the insurers themselves 
were responsible for the fire. It is unfortunate for all con- 
cerned when the fire underwriters of a city are placed in 
an attitute of hostility toward its representative commer- 
cial men, and this should not occur until all efforts to com- 
promise the misunderstanding have been exhausted. In 
our news columns we print the substance of the report of 
the Board of Trade proceedings. The underwriters’ side of 
the story has not reached us, but as the Minneapolis agents 
are keen, enterprising men, they are quite likely to have 
an answer ready at an early day. 





ONE night last week a stage carpenter af the Casino in 
this city deliberately planned to set fire to that elegant 
structure in revenge for being discharged. He prepared a 
box of shavings, in which he fixed a lighted candle; these 
he placed in an unoccupied and unfinished room, so ar- 
ranging them that the burning matter would fall between 
the partitions ; then he fastened the door and left the con- 
trivance to do its work. Fortunately the watchman, who 
goes through the building after each performance, had his 
suspicions aroused on finding the door fastened, and on 
forcing his way into the room found the candle burned 
nearly down to the shavings. The stage carpenter was 
arrested and confessed his crime, saying that after lighting 
the candle he stood on the opposite side of the street till 
midnight waiting for the fire to break out, and then went 
home disappointed. Had the fire broken out as was in- 
tended, the theatre would probably have been well on fire 
before the audience had dispersed, and a fearful panic and 
possible loss of life would inevitably have followed. It is 
folly to deny the doctrine of total depravity while such 
shining examples of it are to be found as this stage car- 
penter presents. As he is nowin custody, it is to be hoped 
some adequate punishment for his offence may be devised 





THE “ lightning calculators” of the Massachusetts De- 
partment having, during the past months, conducted a 
compaign against insurance interests in Maine, another in 
Canada, and still another in Connecticut, are about to in- 
vade New York for the alleged purpose of examining the 
American branches of the foreign companies. Why does 
not Commissioner Tarbox give Mr. Plympton a roving 
commission to visit Europe and examine the home offices 
of the companies at their expense? It would bea pleasant 
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trip for him, and, after his arduous labors of the past few 
weeks, this special examiner ought to go abroad—his 
health demands it, and the country can well spare him. A 
more inconvenient time for making examinations could 
scarcely have been selected ; the year is drawing to a close, 
and the officers of companies are overwhelmed with press- 
ing duties; in a few weeks their annual statements will be 
available, and will furnish excellent hints to those making 
examinations, but which cannot now be obtained. But it 
does not appear that anything more than the most super- 
ficial examination is to be made; the rapidity with which 
these “lightning calculators” cover the ground precludes 
the possibility of thoroughnes8, and reduces the matter of 
official examinations to the level of a farce. Mr. Tarbox 
evidently wishes to be able to report to the Legislature 
that he has examined more companies in the few months 
he has held office than all his predecessors combined. 
While the results of the examiner’s labors may be satis- 
factory to the Massachusetts Department for the purpose 
they are intended to serve, they will be of no value what- 
ever to the companies that have to pay the bills, as such 
hasty examinations will not have the weight that honesty 
of purpose and thoroughness would give them. Such 
raids on insurance interests are a direct insult to the State 
insurance officials within whose jurisdiction they are made. 
New York has one of the most efficient and active Super- 
intendents in John A. McCall that the country affords, 
and this raid into his bailiwick is an affront to him and to 
the State whose representative he is. That such imperti- 
nent officiousness on the part of the Massachusetts officials 
will react upon them and upon the insurance interests of 
that State is inevitable. When the new Governor of that 
State takes his seat there is little doubt but there will be a 
loud call for the resignations of numerous Butlerite officials, 
and it is to be hoped that, among others, Commissioner 
Tarbox “ must go,” 





IN the case of the heirs of Colonel Dwight against the Ger- 
mania Life Insurance Company, that has been on trial at 
Norwich for some time, the jury on Thursday last brought 
in a verdict against thecompany. From the time when the 
judge refused to dismiss the complaint, but declared the 
case must go to the jury, the feeling has been that if a ver- 
dict was agreed upon it would be in favor of the plaintiff. 
Still, there was a manifest reluctance on the part of the jury 
to agree, there evidently being some members of that body 
who believed that a fraud had been perpetrated upon the 
insurance companies, and that Colonel Dwight had not ob- 
tained his policies by fair means. The jury twice reported 
to the Court that they could not agree, but were sent back 
for further deliberation, and the verdict finally presented 
was the result of concessions made by those who evidently 
believed it to be unjust. The damages were assessed 
at $18,743. A motion for a new trial was denied, but the 
defendants were granted ninety days in which to prepare 
an appeal. At the time of his death, Colonel Dwight had 








insurance upon his life amounting to $250,000, and the 
theory of the companies is that he took out this large 
amount with the deliberate purpose of committing suicide, 
Much evidence was submitted tending to sustain this the. 
ory, and also to indicate that he had materially misrepre- 
sented his physical condition and antecedents in his ap- 
plications. Enough was shown, at least, to justify the 
companies in resisting the claims until all the facts in the 
case have been judicially passed upon. It is simply a duty 
the companies owe to their other policyholders, to see that 
their funds are not despoiled by trick or fraud, and to 
thoroughly investigate every case to which the least sus- 
picion attaches. The evidence in the Dwight case fully 
sustained them in refusing payment of such a large sum 
until the whole facts had been passed upon by the courts. 
There are still other cases pending, and the experience 
gained in the one just concluded will be of value in de- 
fending those yet to be tried. Whether the Germania will 
eventually have to pay the amount of the verdict rendered 
against it or not, all persons holding life insurance policies 
must commend the officers of that company for resisting 
to the uttermost the payment of a claim to which so much 
suspicion attaches. The many millions of dollars held in trust 
by life insurance companies for the beneficiaries of their 
policyholders is a great temptation to adventurers and 
scoundrels, and if the officers fail to guard these funds from 
fraudulent raids that may be made upon them, they are 
recreant to the trust confided to them. 





THE burning of the Standard Theatre last Friday night, 
an hour before the doors were to have been opened for the 
evening performance, was an event over which the com- 
munity should be congratulated. It is so much better to 
have these combustible buildings burned when there are 
few persons in them than when they are crowded. In this 
respect New York has been exceedingly fortunate, for, 
within a year, three theatres have burned when there were 
no audiences inside—the Park, the Windsor and the 
Standard. Each was a fire trap, well calculated to insure 
the destruction of life, but each was burned under the most 
favorable conditions. There were circumstances attending 
the destruction of each one that went to show that had the 
fire occurred while audiences were assembled in them there 
must have been a fearful loss" of life. At the Park and 
Standard, when the fire was discovered, there were a few 
workmen about the building; in both instances attempts 
were made to use the private fire alarm, but without effect. 
So rapidly did the flames spread that at the Park Theatre 
one of the workmen was burned ‘to death, and at the 
Standard the men had barely time to reach the street, one 
of them being so bewildered that he must have perished 
but for the firemen. At the burning of the Windsor, sev- 
eral persons who were sleeping in the building barely 
escaped with their lives. When persons familiar with the 
interior of these theatres were in peril of their lives, how 
could an audience hope to escape? In no one of them 
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were the means of egress sufficient to have permitted of 
the speedy exit of a large audience; in all of them the 
exits from the galleries led into the main lobby, where, in 
case of a stampede, the crowd from the body of the house 
would have met the crowd from the galleries, and many 
must have perished in the blockade thus created. This was 
what occurred at the Brooklyn Theatre fire, when three 
hundred persons perished. These events tend to show the 
dangerous construction of the places of amusement in this 
city, and their highly inflammable nature. We presume 
other cities are no better off; in fact, when one goes to an 
entertainment he literally takes his life in his hands, and 
may thank fortune if he gets home safely. There is no 
reason why this should be so. Theatres can be made very 
nearly fire-proof, both as to the buildings themselves and 
their contents, while proper means of exit are easily pro- 
vided. Every owner of such property should be com- 
pelled by law to make it reasonably safe for persons to 
enter, and the building superintendents of the various 
cities should have an abundance of power to enforce such 
regulations to secure safety as they deem necessary. These 
recent fires, spreading so rapidly as to insure a total loss, 
ought to convince fire underwriters that theatre property 
belongs to the non-insurable class, and that however liberal 
a rate may be offered, the insuring of theatres, as they are 
at present constructed, is sure to entail heavy losses upon 
the companies. 





THE Equitable Life Assurance Society is one of the 
most popular and successful life insurance companies in 
the world. During the last few years its business has in- 
creased to a marvelous degree, and this year will beat all 
other companies in the amount of new business taken, as 
it did last year. In a little pamphlet giving a history of 
the company and the wonderful success it has achieved, 
the officers say: “This result was accomplished without 
any extraordinary effort other than a proper advertisement 
of the society’s merits and careful and energetic manage- 
ment.” Here is a hint to some other managers of fire and 
life companies who are sosloth to advertise. What is the 
use of having a good thing unless you let the people 
know you have got it? The Bible has something to say 
about the man who hides his light under a bushel, and it 
is a sure thing that in these pushing, crowding days, the 
one who doesn’t advertise is sureto get left. The example 
of the Equitable is a good one to follow. 








INCREASED FIRE LOSSES. 


N recent articles we have commented upon the fact 
that the best available statistics regarding fire losses 
show an increase from year to year. From this exhibit we 
have argued that underwriters who, from various causes, 
have not been doing a profitable business for several years, 









would find it to their advantage to pay more attention than 
they now do to improving the risks they insure. Some of 
our contemporaries have criticised us somewhat for taking 
this view of the case, holding that it is the business of the 
underwriters to insure property and not to protect it, and 
that their interest in preventing fires is no greater than 
that of other good citizens. We grant that the theory of 
this proposition is correct, but when underwriters are losing 
money in their business, it is a duty they owe to their 
stockholders to save every dollar possible, and we believe 
much can be saved by a closer discrimination in accepting 
risks. Besides, it is the duty of every good citizen to do 
all in his power to secure the welfare of the community. 
Underwriters are more familar with the dangers incident 
to fire risks than the average citizen, and it is,. conse- 
quently, a duty they owe totheir fellow citizens to use their 
best endeavors to secure adequate safeguards to prevent 
fires. The greater the knowledge the greater the respon- 
sibility. 

But entirely outside of the question of public duty, under- 
writers can make it pay to insist that propertyowners shall 
reduce the fire risks to which their property is exposed. 
A saving of a small percentage in the‘samount now re 
quired to be paid annually by the companies in satisfaction 
of fire losses would change the balance on the ledgers from 
the loss to the profit side, and enable them to pay divi- 
dends to stockholders from the profits derived from current 
business instead of drawing for this purpose from the 
surplus accumulated in more prosperous years. As an in- 
dication of how rapidly fires are increasing, we print the 
figures given by The Chronicle for nine months of this 
year as compared with the corresponding months of the 
four preceding years: 

NINE MONTHS’ FIREs. 























Uneven Stares am 1sss. | 1982. | 1881. | 1880. | 1879. 

ANADA., 

1 ae bes § 269 62 : 5 as 67 é, 
Aggregate losses .......-. 74,848,445 66,877, +759,300 |59,895,000 164,900 
Losses to companies..... ees |38, 303,032 |33,770,900 |33,072,500 | 38,208,600 
Number of fires....-.--.. 9,965 | 7,733 8,019 8,327 | 9,662 





There is a steady increase shown in both the number of 
fires and the losses bythem. The estimate given of fire 
losses in November is $11,750,000, as against $6,500,000, 
the average for November fires for the preceding eight 
years. Such an increase as is here indicated may well 
make conservative underwriters tremble; add to this the 
disastrous competition now indulged in by the companies, 
the cutting of rates and payment of extravagant commis- 
sions, together with other unbusiness-like practices that 
tend todiminish the income of the companies, and the out- 
look for fire underwriters is far from encouraging. 

In connection with the subject of increasing losses, the 
question arises, Have they increased out of proportion to 
the increased value of property? There is no data from 
which we can ascertain the annual increase of the property 
valuation of the country ; the best data obtainable to illus- 
trate our point is that furnished by the insurance compa- 
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It is fair to presume that the amount of insurance 
they have at risk is a good indication of property valua- 
tion, and that the increase in this amount from year to 


nies. 


year will indicate the increasing value of property, it being 


Fire Loss AND Premium RATE For TEN YEARS OF Fire INsuRANCE CoMPANIEs REPORTING To THE New YorK INsuRANCE DEPARTMENT. 


assumed that the amount at risk holds the same relation 
to total value from year to year. Upon this basis we have 


compiled the following table, which presents some curious 
facts: 





















































. Ratio of . Ratio o 
Year No. of Fire Premiums Fire Losses aot of De Premiums 5 real. Levert 
Companies. Received. Paid. During the Year. wv, te Premiums. Re — 
net | Percent, | Percent. | Per cent, 

diated sndnsddcnbeeravesdieubecrevetecetenssttine 199 $63,974,781 $38,481,784 $6,365 383.431 =| ror 60.4 .60 
Wbecvccogvacvecccccccccsccecccesccccccseressostecsous 210 62,944,886 27,013. 189 6,416,929,017 .98 42.9 -42 
213 60,616,729 28,590,623 6,613,477,756 -92 47.2 -43 
209 55,522.597 28,051,402 6,293,118, 121 88 505 -44 
197 51,957,032 28,324,543 6,397,718.518 -81 545 -44 
183 46,903,218 23,934,752 6,233,000, 343 -75 51.0 -38 
173 48,709,201 29,059,188 6,497,441,195 75 51.4 45 
159 54,287,488 30,051,316 7, 161,577,585 -76 . 55-4 42 
16% 61,412,331 34.932,879 7,966 737,767 77 569 -44 
158 68,082,088 40,891,484 8,767,314,198 -78 60.0 -47 
pac deeSeeenecnerseseseesevesoee | $574,410,441 $309,331, 160 $68, 712,697,931 84 | 53.9 | 45 








Although there is considerable fluctuation in the num- 
ber of companies doing business, there has been less change 
in the amount of insurance capital employed than this fact 
would indicate. Some companies have retired, others have 
consolidated, new ones have entered the field, others have 
increased their capital; but throughout all these changes 
there has been comparatively little change in the volume 
of insurance capital. It will be seen that the years 1873 
and 1878 were exceptional, the former for an unusually 
large aggregate of losses, and the latter for a remarkably 
light aggregate. In the latter year the amount at risk fell 
off considerably, so that the ratio of losses paid to risks 
written was phenomenally small. Excepting these two 
years, the table shows a steady increase in fire losses and 
in the amount of risks from year to year, and, also, that 
the.losses are increasing out of proportion to the amount 
at risk. That is to say, the fire losses are increasing more 
rapidly than the increasing growth of the country war- 
rants. This suggests either that new fire hazards are being 
introduced, that propertyowners are growing more care- 
less, or that ghe means for extinguishing fires are not in- 
creasing proportionately to the increased valuation of 
property. Probably each of these causes is responsible 
for a fair share of the increasing fire losses. With increas- 
ing values comes greater concentration of them, and this 
is an occasion of heavy losses sometimes where the con- 
tents of a building are worth many times the value of the 
building itself. But a steady increase in the number of 
fires is recorded, so that we are forced to believe that with 
the erection of many new buildings for residence, manu- 
facturing and business purposes, new hazards are intro- 
duced or special destructive facilities given to old ones. 
The facts as shown in this little table are not pleasant for 
underwriters to contemplate, as it indicates that they are 
carrying a greater volume at risk each year, that the losses 
are increasing faster than the growth of the country war- 
rants; and that the increase in premium receipts is not 
proportioned to the increase in the amount written. In 
other words, for years fire underwriters have been burning 











the candle at both ends—reducing their rates, paying 
more for losses, and accepting a greater volume of risks. 
It is not surprising that the companies have lost money 
under such demoralizing conditions. While the ratio of 
losses fluctuates from $54 to $60 for every $100 of pre- 
miums received, and expenses of management average $45 
per $100 of ‘premium receipts, the business cannot be said 
to be particularly inviting. We make this presentation of 
figures, as we have others of late, with a view to showing 
company managers precisely where they stand. They 
have been counting too much on “chance,” or “ luck,” in- 
stead of relying solely upon true business principles. They 
cannot count upon a reduction of the fire losses, but 
should rather look for an increase, unless they take the 
matter in hand for themselves and insist that every in- 
surer shall put his property in a reasonably safe condition. 
This would be no part of the duty of underwriters pro- 
vided they charged rates commensurate to the risks as- 
sumed, but tHis they do not do. Competition has so 
broken down rates that it will be a labor of\ years to re- 
store them to a profitable standard, or to do away with 
many other abuses that have crept into the business. 
Underwriters should avail themselves of every means at 
their command to extract a profit out of their business, and, 
among other things, they can insist upon propertyowners 
doing their share by reducing the fire hazard, and thus 
preventing this continual increase in fire losses. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE Standard Theatre fire last week was another reminder of the 
dangers of such risks, from the underwriters’ standpoint. This is the 
third large theatre fire in two years. Assuming that there are twenty 
insurable risks of this class in the city, and the gross rate is five per 
cent, then it is evident that if one burned each year the companies would 
barely cover cost, without, however, allowing anything for expenses. 





As a matter of fact, there are not twenty risks bearing a five per cent 
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rate, and on the basis of the recent experience, the risks burn faster 
than more than one per year. Just how any profit can be figured out 
of these results we cannot imagine, but as theatres are total losses and 
rarely are adequately insured, it seems very easy to understand why so 
many companies regard them as prohibited risks. The Standard Thea- 
tre loss will not be an exception to the rule, 

* * s 

ONE of our contemporaries, in trying to say a good word for the 
Commercial of California, lugs in the so-called individual liability clause 
of the Constitution of that State as a sort of supplement to the assets 
of the company. The deluded people who held policies in the Pacific 
of San Francisco at the time of the Chicago fire, and trusted in the 
“ individual liability ” clause of the State Constitution to secure them 
one hundred cents on the dollar, reckoned without their host. There 
were two other California companies—the Peoples and Occidental— 
also burned up in the Chicago flames, and neither these two nor the 
millionaire Pacific paid one hundred cents on the dollar, although all 
three represented several shareholders of sufficient wealth to have paid 
every liability in full, The Commercial of California is an excellent 
company, and is fully able to meet all its obligations, but it is rather 
late to quote the liability of stockholders beyond their paid subscriptions 
as evidence of superior soundness, in the teeth of the Pacific-Peoples- 
Occidental fizzles. 

oe « 

THE managers of the foreign companies are considerably exercised, 
it is stated, over the expected visit of a deputy from the office of the 
Massachusetts Commissioner by the grace of Ben Butler until January 
1. It is announced that he has “ gone through” the Hartford office of 
the Scottish Union and National and Lion, and found everything serene. 
Rumor says he is about to haul over the London and Provincial, 
Standard, and others, If he makes a thorough examination of any one 
company it will take almost the entire time left to the Massachusetts 
department, and the fees will have to be pretty heavy to justify the 
raid, which is evidently part of the programme. 

‘ee’ * “o 

THE statement recently printed regarding a probable change in the 
management of an English company is erroneous. The paragraph re- 
ferred to the Lancashire, and was based upon a story that Mr. Kelsey, 
the manager of the company for the State of Pennsylvania, was about 
to supersede Henry Robertson in the New York office. The facts seem 
to be that Mr. Kelsey left the service of the company at the instance of 
Mr. Robertson, and although there is abundant gossip about the why 
and wherefore of it, it seems to be summed up in the cause sometimes 
assigned for grounds of other kinds of divorce, viz., “incompatibility of 
temperament.” 

wv @ @ 

THISs is the season of the year when warnings about dangerous and 
unsafe furnaces appear, and by the time the companies are aware of 
the risk the danger has been removed, Still, the effect of a cold snap 
upon unsafe furnaces and flues is too obvious to be neglected. 

¥ % « 

IT is understood that another broadside of increased ratings upon 
numerous risks is about to be discharged from the Tariff Association, 
including theatres and more hotels. The non-tariff companies will 
take their choice from these morsels at double the commissions paid to 
tariff companies, 

wz % z 

ONE of our marine companies caught another heavy cotton loss by 
the burning of a Mississippi River steamer recently, having insured a 
lot of cotton through to New York upon an inland bill of lading, in- 
cluding the river risks. This loss, with salvage deducted, is about 
$25,000 to the company, 

« % < 

A SMALL potato scrimmage between a half dozen companies on 

one side and an overwise adjuster of the independent stripe on the 





other is on the tapis. The companies declare his bill too high, and un- 
called for in consideration of the services rendered and expenses in- 
curred under his direction. They tendered him a sum somewhat less 
than he demanded, which he has refused to receive. It will be a blue 
day for the adjuster when he sues for his services in this case. 

* % wt 


STRANGELY enough, some of the companies are feeling tolerably 
comfortable over the year’s business, and saying that if December re- 
ceipts will take care of December losses, they will make a good show- 
ing. The-Western losses are coming in nobly this season, and we 
have doubts whether many of the Chicago managers, having “ con- 
tingent contracts,” will grow rich on this year’s results, 

e + *& 


AN English office has been called upon to pay quite a heavy loss by 
water damage upon some silk goods, regalias, etc., which were con- 
tained in one of the vaults of the Masonic Temple, in consequence of 
the recent fire. The water soaked the goods so thoroughly as ‘to ruin 
them for use, and the insurance being considerably less than the value, 
the loss is proportionately large, The co-insurance clause would have 
been a good thing. 

« @ *& 

THE re-insurance of the Lorillard by the Guardian of London was 
not an unexpected event. The company was entirely solvent and re- 
spectable, but was too slow and cautious to obtain business in the 
fierce competition of the day. A few months ago a plan for infusing 
a little life and energy into the concern was meditated, and the services 
of an ex-English manager of energy and experience was proposed, but 
it fell through owing to the impossibility of galvanizing the company 
into an active life. Its decease has been predicted for three years, but 
when such a thing has been suggested to any of the officers of the 
company as possible the idea has been scouted. The end has come 
and the “ Lorillard” is no more. 

* * * 

WHILE it is pitiful that the brokers of New York cannot be re- 
stricted by the companies in their dealings with the insured, it is more 
pitiful that the companies cannot agree upon a matter so trifling as 
uniform commissions. We recently saw a binding slip with the names 
of twelve companies insuring $90,000 on a storage risk at tariff rates, 
but subject to twenty-five per cent in eight and twenty per cent in four 
cases. Brokers are only human, and would be great dunces to decline 
twenty or twenty-five per cent commission from non-tariff companies 
and prefer tariff offices and ten per cent. Just so long as the inequality 
of commissions continues will it be impossible to regulate brokers. 

* * * 

THE new Commercial Union building, on the corner of Pine and 
William streets, has been insured in a neighboring English company, 
whose own building is insured in the Commercial Union. How happy 
are brethren who dwell together, etc., etc. 

* * i # 

THE request for an endorsement vesting the interest of fire policies 
in “ assignees ” is becoming frequent. Many companies absolutely and 
firmly decline to make such endorsements, and the brokers are troubled 
in replacing canceled policies. 

% *% & 

A PITTSBURGH company inquires whether it is the regular thing in 
this city for an adjuster to take charge, even under the auspices of a 
committee, of the proceeds of sales of damaged property, and help him- 
self to whatever sum for his own services he may see fit to take, and, 
without submitting the charge to the companies interested for ap- 
proval, pay himself in this off-hand manner. This company complains 
that this has been done in a recent case in which the company had a 
loss to pay, but has never yet been furnished with a statement of the 
proceeds of the salvage. We understand that it is not considered 
“regular” in this city, but that it has often occurred. If some com- 
pany will take pains to make a big rumpus over one such irregularity 
the practice will probably come to an end, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 

Can Insurance Commissioner Tarbox be Expelled?—A Drawback in Co-operativism in 
Massachusetts—New York and Boston Brokers Compared—Electric Light Fires— 
Sfames Bruerton to go with the Washington Fire and Marine—December Fires 
Making up the Yearly Average 

[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

It is a fortunate thing for Mr. Tarbox that he is impervious to the criti- 
cisms of the public press, or his life might be rendered somewhat less 
comfortable than it now apparently is. In his recent venture against the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, I think that he thoroughly be- 
lieved that he was acting in strict accordance with the law, and in so be- 
lieving, he will have the support, I fancy, of quite a number of people in 
this community. Our laws are somewhat unfortunately worded ; but they 
would seem to indicate that the Insurance Commissioner must make ex- 
aminations, either himself or through his accredited agent, and has no 
right to accept the statements made by the officials of other States. This 
being the case, the only ground that could be raised against Mr. Tarbox’s 
conduct in this matter, which would justify his condemnation by the peo- 
ple, would be found in an absence of that courtesy which is to be looked 
for in those holding official positions. If by his prosecution of the work. 
our State Commissioner can demonstrate that the laws under which we 
are now living are absurd in their requirements, and that State supervis- 


ion as it is now practiced is a farce, his entrance into the State Commis- 


sioner’s office may not be without service to the people of Massachusetts 
and to the country at large. Certain it is, that Mr. Tarbox will not be 
expelled from his position, unless it can be shown that he is acting ina 
manner contrary to the statutes. ‘ 

The co-operative life insurance organizations have received something 
of a setback in this State by the exposure of an attempt to defraud the 
‘* Massachusetts Benefit Association.” During the last four or five years 
these societies have gained greatly in popularity throughout the State, 
and their recognition by the Insurance Commissioner has given thema 
standing that they did not formerly occupy. As a consequence, a great 
number of people have been induced to take out certificates in them; but 
the plot to plunder this particular association has plainly shown the ease 
with which similar frauds might be perpetrated. It is stated that this is 
the first attempt that has been made, but there is absolutely no means of 
knowing how large a part of the hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
have been paid in the last two or three years by these associations were 
upon fraudulent claims. It will become more difficult in the future to 
induce persons to become associate members in enterprises of this kind. 

It is curious that a great difference exists between New York and Bos- 
ton on the question of regulating brokers, Here, we can define with con- 
siderable definiteness who brokers are, and can prevent those who are 
not brokers from receiving commissions, and those who are brokers from 
dividing their commissions with theassured. But, on the other hand, we 
cannot succeed in cutting down the rate of commission below fifteen per 
cent. The New York underwriters have succeeded in reducing the rate 
of commission, but cannot regulate the business in the manner we have 
succeeded in doing. This difference shows how hard it would be to ap- 
ply any general rule io both cities, as was the attempt years ago of those 
who directed the affairs of the National Board. The last phase of our 
brokerage question is an attempt on the part of the underwriters to com- 
pel the brokers to pay their bills by the fifteenth of the month following 
the month in which the policies were delivered. Those who fail to make 
a payment before that time will, upon application to the Tariff Associa- 
tion, have their certificates revoked, thus preventing them from doing any 
more business, 

We have had two fires in this city from electric lights, and as a conse- 
quence it is now proposed to make a more systematic inspection, the 
‘board employing some one who shall spend his whole time in examining 
not oniy the lights, but the outside circuits of the electric light companies, 
to see that they are kept in proper repair. 

I have reason to know that James Bruerton, who has been for the last 
eight months the efficient secretary of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, will resign his position on the first of the coming year, to accept 
the position of general agent of the Washington Insurance Company. 
This last office has been created in consequence of the large development 
of business growing out of the increased capital of the company, Mr, 





Bruerton has had great experience in the agency business, and this will 
be of decided service to him in his new position. The misfortune in this 
affair is, that he can no longer continue to hold his office in the Insurance 
Exchange, for it will be exceedingly difficult for that organization to find 
one who can do the work it requires with that skill and courtesy which 
has marked Mr. Bruerton’s administration, 

We are having our usual December luck in the fire line, and a number 
of companies that had escaped during the fall months of the year are 
now finding that the January make-up will be seriously altered in conse. 
quence of mishaps occurring within three or four weeks of the close of 
the vear. F.A.C. T. 

Boston, December 15, 1883. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


NOT LIABLE TO ASSESSMENT. 
[To THE EpDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In our issue of last week we printed the decision recently rendered by 
the Supreme Court of Michigan, to the effect that a member of a mutual 
fire insurance company was liable gro rata for all the liabilities of the 
company, and that assessments made to cover such liabilities must be 
paid. By the following letter it will be seen that the Ohio Farmers In- 
surance Company cannot be classified among mutual companies, It was 
originally chartered as such, but subsequently its charter was amended so 
as to permit it to do business on the stock plan, charging a level premium 
in advance. The State law detining the liability of members of mutual 
companies does not, therefore, apply to the Ohio Farmers, whose policy- 
holders incur only such liability as they would in any other stock com- 
pany. The fact that the Ohio Farmers was formerly a mutual company 
leads to some misapprehension which should be corrected. The follow- 
ing is the Jetter referred to: 

OrFice On10 FARMERS INSURANCE Co., 
LE Roy, Ohio, December 14, 1883. t 

As the statement is sometimes made by parties who are acquainted 
with the truth, that policyholders of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Com- 
pany are liable to assessment, we wish to make a brief statement of 
facts. 

Although this company was chartered in 1848 as a mutual company, it 
has (by virtue of an amendment to its charter passed January 3, 1851) 
transacted its business on the stock plan for many years, It has no 
power to assess its policyholders for the following reasons, 

First—At the time insurance is effected the assured is given a receipt 
by the company ‘“‘in full of all demands.” 

Second—The application and policy contain this clause as a part of the 
contract: ‘‘It is understood and agreed that the assured is not liable 
to any assessment under this policy.” 

Third—Section 3653, Revised Statutes of Ohio, expressly declares that 
any mutual company which complies with the provisions of this section 
may issue policies on the stock plan, and certainly liability to assessment 
is no part of the stock plan. 

Fourth—The general law of the State clearly defines the liability of 
members of mutual fire insurance companies in Section 3650, Revised 
Statutes, as follows: ‘“‘ Every person who effects insurance in a mutual 
company shall be bound to pay for losses and such necessary expenses as 
accrue in and to the company in proportion to the amount of his deposit 
note, and the sum to be paid by each member shall always be in propor- 
tion to the original amount of his deposit note.” 

Now, as the charter of our company authorizes us to do an all-cash 
business, as itis a part of our contract with the assured that he is not 
liable to assessment, as we are authorized by the law of the State to trans- 
act business on the stock plan, and as the law regulating mutual insur- 
ance companies plainly declares that all assessments must be based upon 
deposit nutes—promises to pay, which we do not possess—we are safe in 
declaring that the power does not exist within the organization of our 
company or under any law of the State to levy an assessment upon the 
policyholders of this company so long as it transacts its business on the 
stock plan, Very respectfully yours, 

A, H. Haw ey. 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


INCREASING COST OF CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE* 

THE general public are rapidly becoming convinced of the necessity of 
carrying life insurance, and it cannot be denied but co-operative societies 
and their representatives are doing considerable to educate the public 
upon this important question, As this subject becomes more thoroughly 
understood, there will be less danger of the public being deceived by un- 
scrupulous agents, and it is the duty of those identified with State super- 
vision of insurance to place this matter fully and fairly before the people. 

Masonic and strictly benevolent societies are separating themselves 
from a horde of death-bed swindling associations, conducting business 
on the assessment plan, and the prospect is that the public will not be 
imposed upon in the future as they have been in the past. It is now con- 
ceded by all who have the slightest conception of the question, that there 
must be a gradual increase in the cost of insurance under this plan, from 
the fact that its members are gradually growing older, even ifnew mem- 
bers are taken in at the youngest age to take the place of those dying each 
year. 

The question is repeatedly being asked in good faith, How rapid is this 
increase? We have undertaken, by the following table, to show this fact, 
basing the calculation of the number dying out of each thousand members 
upon the American experience table of mortality, which is the legal stand- 
ard adopted by the majority of the various States, made up from actual ex- 
perience and from selected American lives, It does not, therefore, show 
a greater number of deaths per thousand than is likely to occur during a 
period of years. Itis simply natural, however, that if members of a so- 
ciety have just passed a personal examination, there will not be the aver- 





age number of deaths the first, sccond or third years, or, in fact, until the 
benefit of the medical selection passes off. The light death losses the 
first few years cannot, however, be considered as an absolute saving, as 
it is more properly deferring this excess to a future time. If by very care- 
ful selection of risks that a society during a period of years can average a 
considerable saving in this direction, this is to their credit; but of course 
this is also true of old line insurance, 

In the following table it is assumed that the Association has 5000 mem- 
bers at an average age of 35. We find the number dying the first year out 
of each thousand persons to be 8.940. Multiplying this by 5000, the num- 
ber of members, gives 44.730, the number dying the first year. We as- 
sume the estate of each member dying receives $3000; we therefore 
multiply this amount by the number of deaths, which gives $134,190, the 
total amount paid to deceased members the first year. 

As this is paid by assessment on those remaining, and as this is the 
only source from whence it can come, by dividing this amount by the 
number of surviving members it gives $27.480, the average amount each 
member contributes to death losses the first year. By adding to this the 
usual expense charges, namely, $6.00, with initiation fee the first year and 
$4.00 annual dues, together with ten cents on each death assessment for 
collecticn fee, making a total expense of $14.473, showing the total cost 
to each member for the first year’s insurance to be $41.553. 

According to the contract, the members dying are not absolutely guar- 
anteed $3000, but such an amount as can be realized from one assess- 
ment upon the surviving members, this amount not to exceed $3000. If 
any of the surviving members should fail to pay their assessment, there 
would be no way to compel payment, and the estate of the deceased mem- 
ber would receive just that much less than the face of the policy. The 
previous payments of all forefeited policies are required and have been 


TABLE SHOWING INCREASING COST IN CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE, 
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*Copyright, 1883, by H. S. Vait, Actuary, 


t Total number of members made up on the above basis, 
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exhausted in paying the losses that occurred and were paid up to the time 
of the occurrence of the death loss for which the last assessment was sent, 
and upon which failure of payment occurred. 

This explodes the absurd theory of profit in the lapses of a co-operative 
society, which enables those who continue to get their insurance for less 
than the average cost. The facts are, that those who lapse early have se- 
cured their protection for less than the average cost, and every cent of 
their payments, up to the time of forefeiture, has been exhausted in the 
payment of death losses. 

It is claimed that the increase in the cost is prevented by new members 
coming in all thetime. While thisis likely to be a fact during the first few 
years, it is not likely to continue for any length of time, and by conced- 
ing that there will be as many new members taken in, and all at the 
youngest average age, as there are deaths during the year, it certainly is 
a fair assumption, and the most zealous advocate of the co-operative plan 
cannot take exception to it. I have therefore made up the following table 
on this basis, which keeps the membership of the society full. 

At age 35, first year 44.73 deaths will occur. We assume that this num- 
ber of new members enter the society the second year, at the youngest 
average age, 35. Of course those who remain are now age 36. By mul- 
tiplying the number of members at age 35 and 36 by the numb r of deaths 
that will occur at these respective ages, gives the total number of deaths 
occurring in the society the second year. By following this process year 
by year, we have the total number of deaths that will occur, the total 
amount to be paid by the society, the average amount that each surviving 
member will contribute toward death losses and expenses, and the total 
cost of insurance from year to year. 

The natural reply made by those carrying co-operative policies will be, 
that it has not, according to their actual experience, cost nearly as much 
as the above figures. The reason, however, is apparent from the fact 
that the majority of the members have only recently passed a medical ex- 
amination and it is not expected the death losses the first few years would 
equal the number called for by the table of mortality. This, however, is 
but temporary, and to arrive at a safe and reliable showing, not only for the 
present, but for the future, the deaths shown by this standard table of 
mortality must be accepted. 

If the public desire to purchase insurance on this basis, they certainly 
have a right todo so, as this does furnish insurance, at first, cheaper than 
on the level ordinary life premium, and it enables the policyholder to 
keep his reserve in his pocket. Of course those who drop their insur- 
ance understand they are not entitled to a paid-up policy or areturn in 
cash of any part they have paid, as it has been exhausted in carrying the 
risk. 

Upon the level premium life rate, fora person at age 35 a policy of 
$3000 would cost $79,47 the first year and about $64 the second year, and 
gradually decreasing thereafter, while by the following table it would cost 
only $41.55 the first year, $36.055 the second year, and gradually increas- 
ing thereafter as shown by the table. But the difficulty in the past has 
been that advocates of this assessment principle, some unintentionally but 
in the majority of cases knowingly, have misrepresented the facts in the 
case ; because insurance has been furnished at a very low figure the first 
few years, they have deluded many into the belief that this insurance 
would never cost them any more, and this is the principal reason so many 
societies have lasted for only a few years. 

The members have found they have been deceived and induced to be- 
lieve they could receive something for less than its actual cost. When 
the cost has increased above what they were led to believe it would be, 
they have become dissatisfied, and dropped their insurance, and the as- 
sociations have fallen to pieces on account of their own inherent weak- 
ness, namely, misrepresentations, rapidly increasing cost of insurance, 
no-paid-up policy or cash value granted in case of inability to continue 
payment of premiums, uncertainty as to amount recePved in case of death, 
a lack of confidence in the experience, ability and integrity of the man- 
azement, and lack of financial. responsibility of the associations. 








—The Chicago Tribune says that there are four insurance agencies in 
Chicago which take in over $200,000 a year on local business, and the 
same number of general agencies which gather in over $1,000,000 from the 
Western and Southern States covered by them, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Homestead Exemptions Under Garnishment Suits. 


In the case of J. B. Lalonde vs. the Sun Mutual Insurance Company of 
New Orleans, the Court of Appeals of Texas, atits Tyler Term, 1883, 
Wilson Judge, has just decided that the insurance company as garnishee 
was not bound in its answer to plead the homestead exemption of the 
debt from garnishment, nor to otherwise call the fact of homestead ex. 
emption to the attention of the court, and thatthe garnishee was under 
no obligation to notify its creditor of the garnishment proceedings against 
it. The decision of the Texas Court of Appeals, confirming the action of 
County Court settles a much vexed point of law regarding homestead ex- 
emptions under garnishment suits, and insurance companies are thereby 
relieved of pleading the same for the benefit of the assured under garnish. 
ment proceedings. 

As garnishee, the Sun Mutual Insurance Company, holding the property 
of Lalonde (insurance money), which was attached in a suit against the 
latter by R. K. Chatham & Co., was garnished or warned of the proceed- 
ing and notified of what was required of it, in due legal form, by Chatham 
& Co. The facts in the case are briefly told: 

On the 2gth day of July, 1880, B. K. Chatham & Co. recovered a judg- 
ment against the Sun Mutual Insurance Company, appellant in the suit 
just decided, in the County Court of Brazos County, and as the record in 
this case shows on personal service on the appellant on which judgment 
on the oth day of April, 1883, R. K. Chatham & Co. caused to be issued a 
writ of garnishment against J. B. Lalonde, appellee in the suit referred 
to, alleging that it was indebted to appellant, and requiring it to answer 
under oath as to such indebtedness, which it did in strict compliance 
with said writ, and admitted in its said answer that it was indebted 
to appellant in the sum of $1132.84. ‘Before ‘answering it did not 
notify the appellant Lalonde of the garnishment proceedings against it; 
neither did it in its answer set up that the money due appellant was ex- 
empt and not subject to garnishment; nor did it in any way call the 
attention of the County Court of Brazos County to that fact. On its an- 
swer judgment was taken against it in said Court for the amount of the 
judgment of Chatham & Co. against Lalonde, which amount it paid into 
said Court. Lalonde, appellant, then sued the Sun Mutual, appellee, for 
the debt, claiming the payment on the garnishment proceedings is no pro- 
tection to appellee on the ground that the debt was exempt under the 
homestead law, being insurance money arising under a policy covering a 
part of appellant’s homestead, and because it did notify him of the gar- 
nishment proceedings, nor set up the exemption in its answer to the gar- 
nishment. Appellee pleaded in its answer in this suit the payment under 
the garnishment proceedings, and prayed a credit for that amount on its 
indebtedness to appellant. Here then was the issue: Was the appellee 
bound to notify appellant of the garnishment proceedings against it? 
Was it bound to plead for him the exemption of the debt? Is the pay- 
ment under the garnishment proceedings a protection to the garnishee ? 

Counsel for the Sun Mutual claimed that clearly reason, justice, equity, 
the great weight of adjudications and authority, and the State statutes on 
the subject of garnishments, demanded that these questions should all be 
answered in favor of appellee, and the State Court of Appeals has so de- 
cided. 

The decision of the Texas Court of Appeals is considered important, 
holding that the remedy by garnishment was statutory, and that there was 
no duty resting on the garnishee other than that imposed by the statute, 
and that a payment of the judgment on such answer was a full protection 
to it against subsequent suit of its creditor, claiming the exemption of the 
debt under the homestead law. 





The Insurance Company of North America. 
A coMPANY that has paid upward of fifty million dollars to the assured 
for losses, that holds assets by last annual report amounting to $8,88r1,- 
053, and a net surplus over capital and all other liabilities of $3,250,778, 
is fully deserving of the unbounded confidence of propertyowners, and 
this the Insurance Company of North America, with its upright man- 
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agement, has long merited. Organized in 1792, this great company 
is the oldest of all American insurance institutions, and with its age is 
involved a history embracing a complete record of the introduction and 
growth of fire insurance in this country, The Insurance Company of 
North America has it headquarters and home offices at Philadelphia, as 
all underwriters know, but for many years it has been doing a general 
» agency business in the various States, and its name is known all over the 
land. The company has been more or less interested in all the great 
fires in the several cities for a century past, and tried as it has been by 
such fires, it has not been found wanting; indeed, such trials have only 
served to increase the faith placed in the institution and its business 
has been thereby improved. By the Chicago fire alone the company lost 
$623,769 and by the Boston fire $988,529. The losses of the assured on 
such occasions have been as promptly paid as in ordinary cases. While 
we have not sufficient data to trace back the regular progress of the In- 
surance Company of North America from its inception up to the present 
time, the following figures showing the assets, net surplus (over capital 
and all other liabilities), total income and total expenditures (including 
dividends to stockholders), for the past quarter century, show the steady 
growth which has characterized the company’s history : 














Year Enpinc DecemBer 31. Cash Assets. Net Surplus. Total Income. 
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GOR 66 6000 0008000000s000e0 e009 1,715,171 1,113,469 671,248 
GD awe Kee sccoctucyeuessesees 1,731,515 748,877 761,671 
ree oe Pee ae 1,763,267 556,717 1,128,603 
MOOT Sec ccctowsoveesoceccsosses 2,056,413 722,687 1,314,251 
Gentine odenwessscnsesqanll 2,259,184 727,654 1,483,395 
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GE on cten cise checsnevncunss< 3,050,835 1,296, 385 1,898,698 
GE 60a ockdea cavenen nesses 3,212,176 990,596 2,579,137 
SIG cccesessentsossccceeseenss 3,219,645 273,635 3,166,173 
BD 566 cbbsb.s0s ceessdacawaeeee 3,263,000 460,453 3,522,587 
TOFS oc cccccccccecceecccceseves 4,086,540 1,274,819 3,713,430 
RE ani-csssiscspwondascacnauns 5,167,547 1,922,017 3,351,436 
DD 96. FS e sks consenbtesenes 6,550,841 2, 315.330 3»450,919 
ST vncddenekcenéensdbeeenaniie 6,461,729 2,426,625 3,399,479 
DP sktntosee<seeunebosnanaees 6,552,008 2,598,413 3,149,002 
SD ndiveccccwisebuesanveuesnn 6,591,740 2,414,461 3,498,523 
i cvcsssideupissavenceers 7,300,937 2.454.993 3.980,680 
WE ci cnqucensds secneeipaenete 8,818,805 3.459.478 3,636,977 
PPOO sadocca Ses sagaceswittucews 8,881,053 3,250,778 3,890,015 














With the recent improvement in rates in parts of the country, the In- 
surance Company of North America-seems to have been one of the first 
companies to reap the better results. Last year the net profits consider- 
ably exceeded those of previous years, and the assets grew during the 
year from $8,818,805 to $8,881,053. 

In atable recently published in these columns there was given, with 
those of other companies, the net profits of the Insurance Company of 
North America for the past six years on its fire and marine business com- 
bined. The period of six years from 1877 to 1883 embraces the time in 
which the companies have operated independently of the National Board 
supervision, and when each company’s profits became dependent in larger 
measure on respective managerial ability. In connection with this brief 
review of the progress of the Insurance Company of North America, we 
have been to the trouble of compiling the actual fire experience of the 
company for the period mentioned, the figures being taken from the books 
of the company. The profit made by the company in its fire department 
from January 1, 1877, to January 1, 1883, is thus calculated to be as 
follows : 






Fire premiums received...........seeeececseccerecesecees $8,806,488 

EANSES PR cnccsevcccsiessconcessenceveasmetenessesses® $4,575,823 

3334 per cent EXPENSES. .....----ereeeccccceseercocseecees 2,935.4 7,511,309 

Excess of premiums over expenditures... °........++-seee0e $1,295,179 

Reinsurance reserve and unpaid losses, January 1, 1883.... 1,602,804 

Reinsurance reserve and unpaid losses, January 1, 1877.... 1,261,000 

Increase in liabilities. ......cccccccccscccccccccccoccescces 341,804 
Gain on business for the period .......... poecvewsoee $953,375 


That the Insurance Company of North America has been making money 
in years when the aggregate profits of fire underwriting have been not 
much more than a cipher, is obviously due to an intelligent and experi- 





enced management and the marked prestige that the company has earned 
in eighty-one years of active life. The indications are that its experience 
in the twelve months of 1883 will be decidedly favorable, 





= 


An Adjustment Controversy at Minneapolis. 


AT the regular meeting of the Minneapolis Board of Trade last week, a 
trouble between Drennen, Starr & Everett and the insurance adjusters, 
basing on the adjustment published in last week’s SPECTATOR. was con- 
sidered. The moral character of the gentlemen of the firm whose prop- 
erty had been destroyed was discussed with a view to considering the re- 
lations of ‘‘ moral hazard” to the origin of the fire, but nothing deroga- 
tory to the character of these gentlemen was presented. One member of 
the board said: ‘‘I am not here as an accuser or prosecutor, and am not 
prepared to substantiate the rumors set afloat concerning the origin of this 
fire. I only wished to bring the matter before the insurance committee 
that the truth might be known and the good name of the firm be sus- 
tained.” The following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, It has come to the knowledge of this Board of Trade that 
payment of a large portion of the fire loss of Messrs. Drennen, Starr & 
Everett of this city is refused by certain insurance companies, and 

WHEREAS, this board’s standing committee on insurance report to this 
body, after thorough investigation, that they are satisfied the fire loss of 
said firm considerably exceeded their amount of insurance at the time of 
the fire, and further report that in connection with the case anonymous 
rumors have been circulated derogatory to the business character of said 
firm of Drennen, Starr & Everett, and that said rumors are alleged to have 
influenced all or some of the interested insurance ¢ompanies in the mat- 
ter of payment of ascertained loss, now therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this board that Messrs. 
Drennen, Starr & Everett are strictly honorable and upright men, that 
their character and their standing in this community are wholly above re- 
proach, and that any rumors to the contrary have their origin either in 
malice or misinformation. 

It appears from the action of the Board of Trade that, in the matter of 
the loss referred to, there is a serious division of opinion between the as- 
sured and their citizen friends and the adjusters. The matter, it seems to 
us, needs the careful attention of underwriters, for it is not to the interest 
of fire underwriting that any difficulty in the settlement of a fire loss 
should place them at loggerheads with the citizens of so important a city 
as Minneapolis, supported by the Board of Trade. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether the Board of Trade has considered the underwriters’ side of 
the question in an unbiased manner, and the controversy is worthy, it 
would seem, of the sending of a representative committee of insurance 
men to Minneapolis to look into the difficulty. 





The Milwaukee Incendiaries, 


THE firebugs of Milwaukee have been captured, and they turn out to be 
irresponsible boys, none of whom are over fifteen years old, some of them 
sons of men of some prominence in Milwaukee. Baa literature inflamed 
their minds; they’ organized a gang of freebooters and prepared to start 
for the West, where they intended to emulate the deeds of the noted cow- 
boys and Buffalo Bill. Being frustrated in this desire they then set about 
plans for fires in different parts of the city. They confess tosetting nearly 
all the incendiary fires of the last few weeks. Two 'of the boys attend 
the Fourth Ward public school, and the others are students at a commercial 
college. One of them admits that he wrote the postal card to the Chief 
of Police, threathening that officer's life and to burn the town. One of 
the letters received by the chief, the contents of which were ot a nature 
similar to that of the postal, was in the same handwriting as that of the 
postal. Of the other letters sent to the chief the boys claim to know noth- 
ing. One of the boys captured confessed the whole business. Before 
midnight his accomplices were arrested. They assert that their oaly 
motive was “‘fun to see the engines come out.” The boys had regular 
meetings, most of which were held at the public library, where they carried 
on whispered consultations and where the leader, “Chief Knight,” la'd 
the plans which the others executed. Their plans were copied after the 
formulas obtained from flashy literature and were managed with such se- 
crecy and shrewdness. In the case of the burning of Linderman’s store— 
one of the worst results of their work—for instance, it was arranged that 
Chief Knight should go to the front of the store and engage the attention of 
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those present by inquiring about the prices of corn, while an accomplice 
should fire the building in the rear. The boys do not bear the appearance 
of being specially malicious, but they are thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of current literature for boys and are conversant with cowboys’ ver- 
nacular and thieves’ slang. It is surprising that boys of the age stated 
could have accomplished what they have done, and without doubt these 
aspirant freebooters and firebugs are remarkably percocious youngsters 

On Saturday the four juvenile firebugs, Joe Moffat, Ernie Finch, Charles 
Millard and Bennie West, were arraigned for trial. The court-room was 
crowded to suffocation, and many of the most respectable people in town, 
who are in some way connected with the boys, were present. Moffat, 
Finch and Millard pleaded guilty, and we1e at once sentenced to the 
Boys’ Reform School until twenty-one years of age. Half of the people 
in the court-room cried when sentence was passed. West pleaded not 
guilty, and will be tried next month. His parents are quite wealthy and 
will make a bitter fight to keep him out of prison. A few hours after 


being sentenced the three lads started for the prison, where they will 


pass the next seven years. 





Why Theatres Burn. 


Mr. EsTErRBROOK, the head of the Building Bureau, was asked whether, 
in view of the recent rapid destruction of the Windsor and Standard 
theatres, any attempt would be made to pass a building law at Albany 
this winter prohibiting the use of wooden beams or partitions in the con- 
struction of places of public amusements or instruction. 

‘** An excellent bill is in preparation and will, I believe, be passed,” 
said Mr. Esterbrook. ‘‘ Last year I had got the support of the builders, 
the architects and the propertyowners for my bill, and the only serious 
opposition came from persons interested in the machinery by which the 
law was to be carried into effect. A law is one thing and the enforcing of 
it quite another. As matters stand at present, we can make all the com- 
plaints we want against builders who violate the law, but we have to hand 
them over for legal action to an attorney who is under the authority of 
the fire department, and not under that of the bureau. The bill which I 
presented aimed at simplifying the work and concentrating the power of 
the Building Bureau under one head. This was objected to so strongly 
that the bill was defeated, and the fight this session will again be as to 
who shall have the privilege of administering the law once it is made. 

‘It has been suggested that probably the builders of these high apart- 
ment houses and tenements were against any new bill calling for fire- 
proof construction, and that therefore it might be well to attempt the 
passage of a law affecting places of amusement solely. There are but few 
persons who contemplate building theatres and therefore the opposition 
could not be widespread. But the same trouble will occur as with the 
‘more comprehensive bill; it would not be passed until it was known who 
was to have the carrying out of the law, and the enforcing or remitting of 
penzlties. At present the attorney to whom we.send all our cases has a 
certain amount of discretion in the disposal of cases; I would allow no 
discretion to any one except, perhaps,|thethead of the bureau. The pres- 
ent bill, which I hope to get through, covers the ground preety thoroughly 
and will make it impossible to build any such traps as have burned 
down. 

“ The real fight, [ repeat, will be made, not over the provisions of the 
law, but over the power which the bureau shall have to enforce the law 
and as to who shall have the carrying out of its provisions. To be sure it will 
be something to havea good building law even if the machinery for en- 
forcing it is inadequate, but we also want a change in that. For instance, 
we were fighting the Windsor Theatre down to the day it burned and also 
the Standard Theatre. In December, 1882, we made a complaint about 
the width of the aisles in the Standard and the change was made. On the 
2oth of March, 1883, we sent the attorney of the bureau the documents 
upon which the theatre could be compelled to build a wall above the arch, 
as has been at our request in many theatres, thereby cutting off to some 
extent a fire upon the stage from the body of the house. Up to this time 
‘nothing has been done. More than a thousand complaints were sent 
from this office to the attorney last year, which resulted in about a score 
of convictions. For these reasons I would like to see a°change in the 


. legal machinery of the bureau. 
- You ask me whether there are any safe theatres in New York? Yes, 





‘condition, and they fully accounted for the death by disease. 





the Metropolitan Opera House is safe, and the little Bijou Theatre ; both 
these houses have nothing to burn, except fillings which cannot be made 
incombustible and they have not beneath them the mass of inflammable 
rubbish in the shape of closets, property rooms, scenery, etc., which 
makes most theatres doubly dangerous.” 





Poisoned to Get His Life Insurance. 


Tue following interesting paragraph we clipped from one of our daily 
exchanges several days since but have not been able to learn the later 
developments in the case: 

At Eaton, Ohio, John Harshmer, a quietand respectable citizen, has 
been cruelly murdered by his wife Cynthia Harshmer, whose aim was to 
get his life insurance of $5000. Harshmer married his wife about one 
year ago, believing her to be an excellent woman and thinking she would 
make him a kind and loving wife. For a time they lived very happily to- 
gether, but the trustful husband was suddenly awakened to the fact that 
his wife was not as she pretended to be. From the kind and loving 
woman she was transformed intoa veritable fiend. Not content with 
wheedling all of his money from him to indulge in extravagant and dissi- 
pated ways, she at last persuaded him to have his life insured for her 
benefit for $5000. He consented and the papers were made out. When 
she had secured this hold upon her husband she began to torm fiendish 
plots for his destruction, and at last decided to end his life with arsenic, 
Mr. Harshmer has for many years taken a drink of whisky prior to eating 
his breakfast, Each morning she put some arsenic into his liquor, which 
she poured into a glass for him. The arsenic told upon his system and 
from day to day he gradually grew weaker. Skilled physicians were 
called to attend him but they were baffled. One, whose suspicions were 
aroused at the actions of Mrs. Harshmer, examined the glass one morn- 
ing and found traces of arsenic. She had put ina larger dose than usual, 
He at once called an officer and the woman was put under arrest. 





A Very Remarkable Case. 


Tue Dwight case, in which a verdict has just been found for the plain- 
tiff, is one of the most remarkable insurance suits ever tried. Colonel 
Dwight had insured his life in a number of companies, the aggregate 
amount of the policies veing over $250,000. He died quite suddenly, 
and when he had paid but one premium on most of the policies. One 
company paid its policy on demand, but the others refused to do so, and 
a test case having been agreed upon, they undertook to prove that the 
deceased had committed suicide, as the culmination of a deliberate 
scheme to defraud the companies with which he had insured his life. 
The medical testimony was very conflicting, and of a character to con- 
found any jury. The medical witnesses for the defence swore positively 
that the death of Colonel Dwight was caused by strangulation, the im- 
mediate cause being asphyxia. They described the state of the internal 
organs at the fost mortem as being wholly incompatible with the hypothe- 
sis of death from disease. They declared that the lungs were full of air, 
that the brain was engorged with blood, that there was no morbid process 
in any of the internal organs. They further alleged that the body borea 
deep crease in the neck, such as could only have been caused by cun- 
striction, and which a rope would have produced. The medical witnesses 
of the plaintiff, on the other hand, as positively expressed their belief that 
Colonel Dwight died from natural causes. They declared that the crease 
in the neck was caused by bending the head back, and that it was evi- 
dently not the effect of constriction. They found the lungs ina normal 
It was 
charged on the part of the defence that Dwight had spitting of blood 
when he applied fora policy, and that he had conceded this affection. 
Upon this point a mass of medical testimony was adduced, and if some 
of itis to be believed it would seem that spitting blood should be re- 
garded rather as evidence of peculiarly robust health than as a sign of 
pulmonary disease. The theory of the defence, that Colonel Dwight had 
insured his life for large amounts in order to provide for his family, and 
then, being unable to pay the premiums, had killed himself, was given a 
good deal of plausibility by the manner in which it was presented. The 
plaintiff, however, opposed to it, first, the absence of ail direct evidence 
of suicide ; and second, the general purport of the man’s life and the 
character of his testamentary bequests. It was a case in which there was 
a great deal to be said on both sides. Such attempts to defraud insurance 
companies have been made. The death of the deceased was very sudden, 
The condition of his affairs was such that he could not have kept up his 
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p4}ments on the policies. But he does not appear to have been the kind 
of man one would think at all likely to have recourse to such methods, 
and the theory of suicide, while not a violent one under the circum- 
stances, could not be advanced beyond the hypothetical stage. Only the 
medical testimony could have settled it, and that was so hopelessly con- 
flicting that the jury appear to have thrown it out altogether, with the 
inevitable result of being compelled to find a verdict for the plaintiff on 
all the points at issue. The old question as to the value of expert medi- 
cal testimony will, of course, be raised again by the result of this trial.— 
The New York Tribune. 





The Lorillard Reinsures. 

THE first company that has signified its intention to withdraw from busi- 
ness as the year nears its end, is the Lorillard Fire Insurance Company, 
which, on Thursday, by action of its directors, announced its intention to 
retire from the field, accepting an ofter from the Guardian Assurance 
Company of London to reinsure its outstanding risks, amounting to some 
where in the neighborhood of $14,000,000. The Lorillard has a paid 
capital of $300,000 and assets approaching $400,000, as per last annual re- 
port. Its surplus was small. The company’s retirement was predicted 
over a year ago, 











MERE MENTION. 





—Insurance Superintendent Moore of Ohio is again engaged in the in- 
vestigation of graveyard insurance cases in Ohio. 

—Carl Huncke will have the exclusive local agency at Chicago for the 
Germania Fire Insurance Company of New York after January 1. 

—The Chicago insurance agents say if they are not relieved from the 
two per cent city tax on premiums rates will have to be advanced. 

—W. Gus Chittenden of Chicago, general agent of the Merchants of 
Newark, has selected for his offices a suite of rooms in the Hampshire 
Block, No. 179 La Salle street. 

—The latest fire insurance company is called the Iowa and Nebraska 
Insurance Company on this side of the Missouri River, and the Nebraska 
and Iowa on the other. Look out for it. 

—The Insurance Adjustment Company of Cincinnati, which has heen 
in operation for eight years, recently changed its superintendent and sec- 
retary from John I, Covington to Sylvester G. Williams, the former gen- 
tleman having accepted the management of the Equitable Accident Asso- 
ciation. He remains a member of the board of directors of the Adjust- 
ment Company, however. The officesof the company have been removed 
to No. 64 West Third street. 

—The Chicago Tribune says editorially: ‘‘ Every fire which occurs in 
Chicago demonstrates the grave danger to which the city is exposed by 
the forest of telegraph poles and the network of wires which obstruct the 
efforts of the firemen. Besides being an eyesore and a nuisance, the wires 
are a most serious menace to the safety of the city. The poles and wires 
should be taken down without further delay. 

—In our colunins a week or two ago we gave publicity tothe charges of 
rate-cutting preferred against several prominent members of the Chicago 
Local Board. Of course they were acquitted without delay. Gen. Ducat 
of Ducat & Lyon, one of the accused, is so indignant that he will enter a 
suit for damages against the originator of the charges, and we would not 
be surprised if some one would regret their hasty action. 

—The Chicago Common Council have requested the Board of Health to 
furnish it with a return of the number of,deaths caused by the use of electric 
wires in the city during the last three years. The Fire Commissioners were 
requested to report to the board the number of fires originating through 
electric wires during the same period, the loss caused by the same, as 
well as personal injuries received by any member of the department in 
consequence of the wires. 

—One day last week a large electric light wire fastened to a second- 
story window of a building on Fulton street, New York, came in contact 
with a telephone wire on the window sill, and the telephone circuit was 


















destroyed. A stream of electric fire was visible at the nearest point of 
contact with the telephone wire on the window sill, the woodwork ignited, 
and men in the building, while vainly trying to extinguish the fire with 
water, received severe shocks. The fire was at length smothered with 
rags. 

—A test of a new method of rendering a building fireproof was recently 
made at Chicago. The design is to confine the fire to the floor where it 
originated. This can be done, the inventor claims, by covering the ceil- 
ing with thin sheet iron, placing on top, between the joists, three or four 
inches of sifted ashes, and above an air space more ashes, on which the 
floor is laid. The test was a fair one and the invention did all that was 
expected, the joists overhead, though the heat was intense, not being 
damaged to any extent. 

—There is a prospect of some lively times in Chicago in the near future. 
A certain member of the local board is about to propose changes to the 
by-laws which will, if passed, be equivalent to boycotting all non-board 
offices. The changes will really be “ non-intercourse” with every one 
not a member of the local board, it being provided that brokers may, on 
certain conditions, become members. A large number of the members of — 
the board have expressed themselves in favor of “ non-intercourse,” and 
it would not be surprising if the change is brought about early next 
year. : 

—The Chicago packers wanted their insurance rates reduced on account 
of improvements made two years ago, but at a joint meeting of the Board 
of Underwriters and the Exchange it was decided by a majority of one to 
make no reduction. The members of the Exchange were willing to do it, 
because it was virtually agreed that it should be done, but the members 
of the Board claim that the basis of the rating was originally too low, and 
is now about right—1&%. Considerabie fault is found with the condition 
of the roads at the yards, they being impassable for engines in many 
cases. 


—At Lowell, Mass., on Friday, a fire broke out in the basement of 
G. W. Harris's loom harness works at Little Canada. At half-past three 
the fire was well under control, and the damage would have been com- 
paratively small, when suddenly a loud detonation sounded on the air, 
The roof was raised about three feet, and the whole west end of the 
building fell, wounding nine firemen but not killing any. At four o'clock 
a second explosion ensued, but no one was hurt. These explosions were 
caused by barrels of naphtha on the second floor. The loss will amount 
to $50,000. 

—It has well been asked what has become of Chicago’s famous ordi- 
nance of 1881, by which by the spring of 1883 all wires were to be under 
ground. When this ordinance was passed we thought that Chicago, with 
the go-ahead spirit said to be’characteristic of the West, had decided to 
take the lead in getting rid of the wire nuisance that literally clouded the 
streets of the city, and that with a fair trial of the underground system, 
New York and the other great cities would quietly follow the example set 
by a Western metropolis. But the network of wires in the streets and 
over the housetops still seems to be as great a nuisance there as in New 
York, and that is saying considerable. 


—At a meeting of the Bankers’ Club of Chicago, held on the 12th inst., 
John C. Black, cashier of the Continental National Bank, gave his 
ideas on the subject of bonds for employees. He doesn’t believe in indi- 
vidual bonds or guarantee insurance companies, but wants the banks to 
join hands and protect one another. Where all are pecuniarily interested 
in the integrity of an employee, Mr. Brown thinks peculations would be 
reduced to a minimum, because the officers would keep one another 
posted if they heard of a teller going wrong, and when a man was dis- 
missed for dishonesty he couldn’t obtain employment in another bank. 
This mutual scheme, however, was objected to by several, and it is doubt- 
ful it it is adopted. 4 


—A despatch from Worcester, Mass., says: ‘‘ Last September Hiram 
Chase of this’ city disappeared from the home of the father of his first 
wife, in Millbury, under circumstances indicating that he had drowned 
himself. His second wife had gone to Nova Scotia on a visit to her 
parents, and he received a telegram announcing herdeath. He ostensibly 
went there to attend the funeral, and returned two or three days before his 
final disappearance. It now appears that the death of his wife in Nova 
Scotia was peetended, the object being to secure $2000 insurance in the 
Order of the Golden Cross, of which both were members. It is probable 
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that when Chase found that the order would not pay on his statement of 
her death, but required a physician’s certificate and the official record of 
her death and burial, he became confused and invented his own death by 
suicide as an easy way out of the complication. It is now known that 
Mrs. Chase was alive at her father’s in October, and she then said that her 
husband was living in Buffalo. 

—On October 6 last George W. Strahm, residing at Grand Chain, Illi- 
nois county, fell from the steamer Gus. Fowler at Ogden’s Landing, a 
few miles above Mound City, Ill., and was supposed to have been 
drowned. As Strahm was a member of the order of Knights and Ladies 
of Honor, the members offered $50 reward for the recovery of the body. 
About two weeks ago Strahm unexpectedly made his appearance at home, 
but when questioned in regard to his strange actions, told conflicting 
stories. His friends, thinking that all was not right, made inquiries and 
learned that his life was insured for $10,000. State Attorney Bradley has 
a sworn statement made by Strahm, which sets forth that he was 
approached by a Baptist minister, J. F. Yoakum, who concocted the scheme 
to swindle the insurance companies, and who furnished the money neces- 
_ Sary to keep up the policies. The plans were frustrated by the return of 
Strahm. Yoakum and Strahm were taken to Mound City last Tuesday 
night and placed in the county jall. 

—There has been some very heavy cotton fires in the Southern States 
during the past few weeks, costing, itis said, the insurance companies 
nearly $1,500,000 A vast amount of this staple product of the South is 
reduced to ashes every year, and the producers have to stand a portion of 
the loss while the insurance companies pay the remainder. But for every 
dollar the companies pay ow propertyowners have to pay iz about two 
dollars, so that the property burned is an absolute tax upon the produc- 
tive industry of the country. Insurance is only a means whereby the many 
are made to pay the losses of the few, and there is no escape from the tax. 
Our Southern brethen have been notoriously Jax in providing means for 
preventing and extinguishing fires, and their losses are consequently 
heavy, especially in connection with their crop of cotton, which, in the 
various processes it tas to undergo, possesses peculiar fire hazards. A 
little more precaution would be as beneficial to them as it would be ac- 
ceptable to those whose contributions go to pay their losses, 


—Recently a young colored woman, living in a double tenement house 
up-town, locked the door of her apartment, and, leaving her three little 
children inside, went out to purchase a pint of kerosene. It appears that 
while she was away the children set fire to the bed, and soon not only 
the room but the whole building was in a blaze. The three little children 
perished in the flames, and other persons had narrow escapes, so rapidly did 
the fire spread. The way in which the flames quickly and fiercely enveloped 
these buildings, whose inflammable condition is only similar to thousands 
of other tenements in the city, was significant of the difficulty that the fire- 
men have to encounter in the many fires of this character, A report of 
the fire says that the firemen went to work with their accustomed energy, 
but soon found that they had an ugly job on their hands. The flames ate 
their way through the tinder-box [structures and the firemen had a hard 
time of it putting out the fireand assisting the forty-eight families resident 
in the three double tenements to escape. The Building Department cer- 
tainly has a great work to do in prohibiting the erection of those inflam- 
mable tinder structures where many families are crowded together, each 
making their own fires, and so far the department does not appear to have 
done much good in this direction, owing to the persistent opposition of 
propertyowners and defects in the laws. 

—Some time since the Building Department ordered certain fire escapes 
to be placed on the Sturtevant House in this city, to which the proprietors 
objected. Litigation followed, and the courts have now decided that the 
Fire Commissioners may cause the escapes to be put up as directed, and 
make the cost of their erection a lien upon the property. It is singular 
what an antipathy hotel proprietors have to providing adequate means of 
escape for their patrons in case of fire, seemingly afraid that the presence 
of a fire escape wiil frighten the occupants, and make them fearful of a 
calamity happening. Nearly all hotel proprietors claim that their build- 
ings are fire-proof, and that every safeguard to prevent fires is employed, 
while the statistics show that the mortality among hotels is greater than 
with any other class of buildings. Hotel keepers would better secure the 
confidence of their guests by freely recognizing the fire hazard and provid- 
ing against it. With abundant means of exit from a hotel t®e public will 
be content, but when they find themselves assigned to rooms eight or nine 





stories above the ground, they naturally become anxious as to the means 
of getting down in an emergency. The more fire escapes at hand the 
more confidence they feebin their landlord. It isto be hoped that the 
Fire Commissioners will now push their advantage till every hotel in the 
city is adequately provided with fire escapes. 


—Thisis the way The Chicago Tribune describes him : “ Mr. J. R. Ben- 
nett, a respectable citizen of Milwaukee, dipped into fire insurance so 
deeply that his mind became inflamed with a desire to overreach the com- 
panies. In this design he was liable, indirectly, toburn downa fine block 
of buildings which adjoined his devoted home. This event, however, 
would have taught the lesson of insuring fully, and thereby have compen- 
sated the companies in some measure for the loss which Mr. Bennett 
meant to inflict on them through his own affair. In the midst of popular 
excitement, caused by the operations of other respected citizens of Mil- 
waukee ‘who were working the same lead, Mr. Bennett upholstered his 
rooms with hay and did the whole scene in oil. Filled with feelings proper 
to the occasion, which was Thanksgiving Day, Mr. Bennett imparted 
his secret to Mrs. Bennett while the twain were feasting on a brother-in- 
law's turkey. In speaking of the probable fate of their home, Mr. Bennett 
used the familiar paradox that, in his belief, ‘hell could not save the 
building,’ as the fire was at that hour rapidly gaining headway The 
flames rolled on. But they failed to roll far enough to destroy the house 
or the big block, and Mrs. Bennett began to worry under the burden of 
her secret. Yesterday she told the story. Had Mr. Bennett's plan worked 
to his advantage, he would have cast his fortunes with the people of Chi- 
cago. Heisnowin the Milwaukee jail.” 


—It seems almost as though an epidemic of incendiarism had broken out 
and was raging in all sections of the country. Every day fresh cases are 
reported, and the firebugs do their work so secretly that it is seldom an 
arrest is made, and still less frequent that sufficient evidence can be found 
to convict any of the few persons who are arrested. One of the most 
astounding features of these crimes is that the perpetrators seem utterly 
regardless of human life, and in many instances of late have set fire to 
buildings that were occupied by many persons, with a fair prospect of 
roasting them all. Fortunately there has been no loss of life resulting 
from these incendiary fires as yet, but the fact that men are so reckless re- 
garding the perpetration of their crimes shows how little regard is attached 
to human life nowadays. In short, the lives of men and women are about 
the cheapest thing in the market at present ; cattle and sheep are high, 
while horses are held at exorbitant figures, but murders and assassinations 
are of daily occurrence, while firebugs are persistent in their attempts to 
destroy people*by wholesale roastings. It is hard to account for this utter 
depravity on the%part of the criminal classes, unless it grows out of that 
mawkish sympathy that has been lavished upon convicted criminals here- 
tofore by sentimental philanthropists, so-called, and weak-minded women. 
Swift and sure punishment following upon the heels of crime is the best 
method of prevention, and we would like especially to see it applied to 
firebugs. 


—a<A paragraph in the report of the Manchester Fire Brigade, of which 
we have received a copy, is apt to attract the attention of the American 
reader as referring to a fire custom not known on this side of the Atlantic. 
We allude to the statement made as to the employment of assistants, extra 
pumpers, etc., by the Manchester Brigade, at a certain expense *‘ includ- 
ing cabs and refreshments.” The luxury expressed in this last line will 
make the mouths of American firemen water for an opportunity to serve a 
fire department like that of Manchester. As we understand it, this extra 
expense was incurred in attending fires in the fourteen outlying districts, 
not in the limits of the city, which, however, is protected by the fire brig- 
ade. These districts, Bradford, Clayton, Crumpsall, Failsworth, Gorton, 
Moss Side, ‘Newton, Heath, Openshaw, Rusholme, Stretford, Withington, 
Didsbury, Chorlton-cum-Hardy and Burnage, are mostly suburban ham- 
lets where wealthy men have their summer villas. In the case of fire in 
any of these places the desirability of having all the available help on hand 
at the earliest moment outshadows the insignificant cost of cab hire. In 
such cases the wealthy man, the burning of whose property has called out 
the fire departme t, will, as a usual thing, cheerfully reimburse expenses 
ofthis sort, and stand the refreshments for the boys afterward. In fact, 
we believe the fire brigade is guaranteed, by decisions of the courts, to 
assume expenses of the sort mentioned in order to insure speedy attend- 
ance and efficient help at fires and look to the propertyowners to pay the 
extra cost. 
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